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0 ta may, perhaps, be tn "OY 
public addreſs; 122 ſo long a filence. 
Bat: as 1 find the adyocates of yout party have 
lately, raiſed their - voices high againſt us, I 
think it is time to anſwer their charge, in the 
ſame manner they have attacked us; and 
as they have liſted under your banner, I 
know no where ſo * to apply # as to the 


r 
Were I to enter indo all the * abit 


of your adm——n, and the meaſutes you 

have purſued, which has given riſe to the pre- 

| ſent oppoſition, I ſhould ſwell this letter into 
2 yolume ; and muſt therefore leave them to 

© your future biographer, who, in giving your 
character at length, will neceffarily blazon 


| on 2 ; to dwell upon ſuch oy as have 
B been 


( 2) 

been ſo frikiogly obvious, and fo manifeſtly 
prejudicial to the nation, that every eye has 
been witneſs to their effects, and every ton- 
gue has re-ecchoed the diſapprobation of. - 

We are charged with perſonal diſguſt and 
national antipathy, as the principal foundations 
whereon we have raiſed the fabric of our oppo- 
tion —itbat it is not particular meaſurts, but 

ticular men, that we Alike ond that we 
_ a good employment more at heart thats a 

good peace. 

5" Had we not concurred with you in all 
your meaſures in the beginning of your 
adm n, without teſlifyi ying the leaſt diſap- 


ptobation, either to your pe — or your coun- | 


try had we not ede every expedient 
Kay was deviſed, and partook of their ſacceſs— 
and had not mof oF us teſigned our employ- 
ments at a time, when no others were va- 
cant that we could reaſonably expect would 
fall to our ſhare; ſuch accuſations might 
bear at leaſt the ſemblance of probability: 
But theſe are facts ſo notoriouſly known, that 
they only require being mentioned, to be in- 
conteſtably proved, and evince the falfiry of 
our enemies inſinuations. 
The object of Mr. P—'s reſignation was. 
5 manifeſt to all the world, that jt is amazing 
y. writers, however ſervily diſpoſed to vili- 
hc could ever attribute it to any other cauſe, 


the difapprobation of the meaſure he ſo 
carneſtly 


825 
earneſtly recommended, and which he ſo 
1 proved, to be the only expedient. 
for giving a greater luftre to our arms, and 
more permanent ſecurity to our conſtitution, 
in church and ſtate I mean a declaration 
of war againſt Spain in October 1761. 
This was rejected he forefaw all the diſ- 
honour and misfortunes that would neceſ- 
farily accrue from this inattention. Notwith-. 
ſtanding the propoſal was approved the en- 
ſuing month, notwithſtanding his —— re- 
warded him with a handſome penſion for his 
paſt ſervices, and a title for thoſe of his wife 
— He foreſaw the loſs of Newfoundland, 
and the preſent (What ſhall I call it?) 
peace ; and would therefore no longer have 
the pace of that adm n, whoſe luſtre 
might have been tarniſhed by ſuch inglorious 
77 
When I fay Mr. P. foreſaw the loſs of 
Newfoundland, I do not mean that be wiſhed 
it, to give a colour to planning an oppoſition, 
which till then there was little or no pretext 
for (fave the non-declartaion of war againſt 
Spain in October inſtead of November). Far 
be that from me, or any of us, who form the 
preſent antiminiſterial party; I only mean, 
that there being no other fortifications raiſed 
during the whole war, and to the end of his 
reſplendent adm n, or any more men of 
war kept upon that ſtation, during that pe- 
ha OY OTA riod 
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ä | 
riod, than at the time of its being ſurrendere 
ed to the French, he had reaſon-to be appre- 
henſive of its diſmemberment from the firſt 
commencementof hoſtilities—and he had alſo 
reaſon to. think himſelf very lucky the event 
did not happen whilſt he was at the head of 


affairs; nat that it could have been impu- 


ted as any crime to ſo popular a m——r, for 
the nation to have ſuſtained one loſs (even 
though we had never regained it) after ſuch 
ſignaliſed and repeated ſucceſſes : but his 
glory might hereby have been diminiſhed, 
and the people might have perceived, or 
imagined they perceived, infallibility was 


not the lot of any man, and the Patriot could 


not always conguer. | COM 
It is true, the retaking of this iſland, in * 
ſome meaſure, wiped off the flur of negli- 


gence and inattention which you, my Lord, 


ſo greatly merited, in not having more ſeaſon. 


ably provided for the defence of that valuable 


poſſeſſion, at a time you opght to have been ac- 
quainted with the deſigns of the French there- 
upon, though four frigates only might have 
taken it. And it is to this infight of all the 
operations of 'the French navy, which we 
were ſo minutely acquainted with during 
Mr. P—'s adminiſtration, that we may at- 
tribute his intentional remiſſneſs, (or, in other 
words, national economy) in not fortifying 
and ſecuring that iſland ; being certain th: 

i 1 na 


2 (8.3 
no ſhips could be deſtined againſt it, though 
they might agcidentally eſcape out of Breſt, 


whilſt our fleet in the Bay fo ue deu 


blocked up the French navy.” 

But when any the leaſt. merit is imputed 
to the retaking of Newfoundland, it ſhould 
be remembered, that no perſon in England 
could participate of it, as there was no plan 
laid here for ſuch an attempt. The'Ame- 
ricans atchieved it, and therefore engroſs all 
the honour, Upon the fame principles, the 


then m ]; were, in every ſenſible man's 


eye, exculpated from the ſhame attending 

the ſurrender of Minorca and Braddock's de- 
feat. Blakeney never received any orders to 
capitulate, nor in all likelihood would, if he 


had held out fix months longer; nor did the 
American commander follow his inſtructions 


from home. So that there is ſcarce any 
prince or miniſter in Europe, except the King 


of Pruſſia, that is anſwerable for their gene- | 


rals conduct, as circumſtances muſt neceſſa- 
rily vary the execution of the plan of ope- 
rations, however well laid; and ſcope muſt 
be left for the judgment of a commander 
upon the ſpot. The King of Pruſſia being 
moſt frequentlytwith the active part of his 
army, is an exception to this; and to the 
want of this allowance to the Imperial gene- 
rals . whoſe inſtructions muſt be tenaciouſſy 
— we may impute many of their de- 
feats z 


1 
feats; as they are obliged to ſend to Vienna 
for freſh orders upon every the [eaſt alteration 
of affairs, and to wait for the return of the 
courier, though they may in the mean time 
have the fineſt 2 of charging the 


enemy to advantage. This they have as 
frequently loſt, and with it a battle, ego 
of gaining a victory. 
f it ſhould be aſked, as the m——y de- 
rive no merit, then, from the recovery of this 
land, how were they blameable for its loſs ? 
The anſwer is ready, becauſe they) ſhould 
have ſecured it from any attempts of the ene- 
my; or, if they left it in the ſame defence- 
leſs ſtate they found it, without its being at- 

tacked for ſix years; becauſe they did not 
procure = of the deſtination of 


every frigate that failed from France, or any 
of the iſlands belonging to that crown, and 
| becauſe /individuals ſuffered by its being a 
ſhort time in the hands of the French, and 
individuals have a right to complain; and no 
man has ever yet thought himſelf unautho- 
riſed to abuſe a m, or condemn a mea- 
ſure, that did not chime in with his particu- 
lar intereſt. Pp 
Though the m——y detived no perſonal 
merit — the retaking of Newfoundland, 
and ſuffered greatly in their reputation by its 
loſs ; yet the ſlur thrown upon them was 
in ſome meaſure wiped off by this — 
ee, 


SF 1 
with what reaſon I will not pretend ts 
determine. No ſooner was that iſland in the 
| hands of the enemy, and the report of a 
being upon the carpet, but the policy of the 
mt was ſeen through, in yielding up 
Newfoundland to the French, that they 
might reſtore it to us as an apparent equiva- 
lent for Cape Breton, or perhaps Canada. 
This your Lordſhip was publickly accuſed of. | 
You alone know the ſincerity of your inten- | 
tions; and if you have derived no merit from 'J 
our being ſo early repoſſeſſed of it, you have 8 
at leaſt thereby caſt off this imputation, But - . 
as we are to look upon the recovery as an 
accidental ſtroke, planned without your know- 
| ledge, and atchieved without your defire ; fo 10 
the 1 ial world cannot perceive any other Rl 
honour you derive from it, but that of hav- | | 
ing it put out of your power to this po- | 
litical — with the court o Verkille., 1 | 
Thus, my Lord, you fee, that, on whatever 2 
ſide we view the loſs of Newfoundland, all the . 
blame, all the negligence, all the diſhonour, | | 
will reſt upon your Lordſhip, without any 
part of, it falling upon Mr. P—,- or any of 
* This, then, was certainly one of the prin- 
cipal "cauſes of our reſigning our employ- 
ments; fer though we were convinced of 
your Tory principles, and your being a 
Scotchman, we had nevertheleſs till now 
lab united 
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1 
united with you, acted in concert in thè ſame 
adm n, and believed you an honeſt man. 
As you never pretended to ſupport indefeaſible 
hereditary right; gave the leaſt glance of 
bringing in the pretender, but ſeemed the, 
moſt ſtrenuous of any courtier for the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, and the houſe of Hanover, we 
had no room to think you a Jacobite. You 
entertained no high notions of arbitrary power; 
but juſtly conſidered our conſtitution com- 
— of the three ſtates, King, Lords, and 
Commons, without whoſe concurrent aid no 
law could be framed, no ſupplies could be 
granted. The liberties of the people you 
ſeemed to have a juſt and valuable ſenſe of, 
and at the ſame time conſidered-.it neceſſary 
to ſupport the legal prerogative-of the crown, 
Theſe, which we found the prevalent prin- 
ciples of the modern Tories, we could diſco- 
ver no impropriety in; and, though we pro- 
feſled ourſelves Whigs, we thought a coali- 
tion of parties under-theſe circumſtances was 
no way incompatible. - If it ſhould be aſked; 
as we made part of the Tory adm——n for 
a time, were we not become Tories? No; 
we had blended the parties in ſo nice and cu- 
rious a manner, that it was difficult to diſco- 
ver where the Whis ended, or where the Tory 
began. But we were nevertheleſs Whige 
ſtaunch Whigs — which we now approve our- 


een in eg every ſtep of the Tory 


adm——n 


{At (9) 
haps which. co Wes Properly lea- 


* | 
Should this carry the fore of any ſcern- 


ing contradiction, let it be remembered, that 
5 are only names; that a man's actions 
conſtitute him a good or a bad man As long 
as the firſt characteriſe him, he is to be 
eſteemed and aſſociated with, let his politi- 
cal principles go by whatever title they may; 
but if the latter ſhould diſtinguiſh him, it is 
not his being called a Mbig that will recom- 
mend him to the honeſt part of mankind. 
Bolingbroke was by turns both Whig and 
Tory, and he was equally deſpiſed by both 
More recent — _— be rome, 
But to the point. 
I ſay, my Loa. as your dende Nice 
ſo nearly chimed in with our's, we thouglit 
it no blot in our eſcuicheon, to make part of 
a Tory adm n, though we profeſſed our- 
ſelves Whigs, as long as the meaſures you 
purſued were ſuited to thoſe profeſſions, and 
tended to the good of your country; but 
when we found you even negligent in one 
| of the world to the defence of our va- 
loable 
ther to terms of pacification, which we could 
not expect (in the beginning of a Spaniſh 
war) could yet be very honourable for us— 
we thought it was time to take ourſelves out 
of the Tory adm——n, and. profeſs: our- 
ſelves Whigs. 


ſſions, and even attentive in ano- 


© . Venal - 
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Foul and corrupt adminiſtrations, are fo 
much the phraſeology of diſappointed am- 
bition, that though I could prove that of 
your Lordſhip's both the one and the other, | 
I ſhould be loth to attempt the taſk, left it 
ſhould be ſuſpected I gave up my ſhare in it, 
becanſe my authority was limited, or my 
rapacity circumſcribed; as it might be 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected that my extent ow. power 
being called in queſtion, or the war being 
nearly at an end, whereby the:-pecuniary pro- 
fits of my office would be greatly leſſened, I 
was diſguſted with the infraction, or thought 
mylelf qualified for other departments of 
more future value and importance. No, 
my Lord, far from this; I will give you ali 
your due; avarice is the leaſt of your vices: 
to evince this, we need recur only to that 
part of your adm-——n, when you filled 
the poſt of S——y of St —e, and ſo bene- 
ficently diminiſhed your own revenus to in- 
creaſe that of your clerks to double their 
falary.” Your -ample ſortune certainly ſets 
you above any mean artifices to amaſs riches; 
and it you cannot live upon an egg @ day, as 
a great orator: declared in an e 4 
houſe, be could, in order to prove his pa- 
triotiſm, and the ſmall influence pecuniary 
advantages could have upon him; you cer- 
tainly may have as much reaſon to deſpiſe 
money, and have the good of wy country 

ST 


(a) 


at heart, as your own Firat flake 1 is. to the —— 


full as great as his. 

You ſee, my Lord, I make. you all the 
allowances = can reaſonably be expeRed 
from an adverſary, I exculpate you from 
avarice, and want of generoſity; nor do 
directly tax you with venality and corruption ; 
but that part of your political principles ſo 
immediately connected with the great rule 
your adm — n, now become 0 glaring, is 
what can never be reconciled with Sag 
Whiggiſm, is what can never be approved by 
true Engliſhmen, and the real /overs. of their 
country. What I mean, my Lord, is, that 
unbounded prerogative you allow your Sov—n, 
to appoint his own officers, and continue 
them in poſt as long as ſuits his pleaſure: 
this the Whigs have, itrenuquſly and effec- 
tually oppoſed ever ſince the houſe of Hano- 
ver came to the throne, down to the preſent - 
time. It is impoſſible for a Prince to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the paſſions, diſpoſitions, 
and abilities of individuals, Who always ap- 
pear in -maſk. before the throne, ſo as to 
chuſe thoſe who are the propereſt qualified 
for filling poſts of conſequence; and with 
regard to inferior employs, it is ſtill, more 


| impracticable: ſo that it is properly the pro- 


vince. of a ſagacious mr, or his coadju- 
tors, to ſelect ſuitable objects, make their ap- 
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pointments, and regulate their poſts. No 


man was ever better qualified for this pro- 
vince than Sir Robert W——e, who never 
let his maſter have the leaſt trouble vpon his 
hands in theſe reſpects: but having people of 
integrity and capacity always ready, he filled 
up every place as-it became vacant with the 
utmoſt eaſe, diſpatch, and propriety. Henee 
that good order and harmony which ſubſiſted 

during the greateſt part of his adm; 


hence that expedition in buſineſs of a public 


and private nature; hence that national œco- 
nomy upon every occaſion — that good un- 


_derfianding at home and abroad, but particu- 


larly the latter ſo clearly manifeſted upon the 
moſt important occaſions—eleCtions ! and 
Hence that unuſual acquieſcence to every mea- . 
ſure propoſed by the m——r, and ſecured 


+ + Theſe were ſome of the many advantages | 


derived to the nation from the limitation of 
prerogative by the Whigs. His ſucceſſor 
Mr. P—, who followed the footſteps of Sir 


Robert in every thing that tended to the pu- 


blic good, was equally aſſiduous in taking 
off all trouble and care from his maſter in 


| theſe appointments and nominations ; and 


had not his death (which every honeſt Whig 


may lament) that has ſince occaſioned ſo 
many changes and innovations, unluckily 


happened, we might ſtill bave ſeen things 
| conducted 


( 


however, be acknowledged, that, even in 
his days, there were envious courtiers, who 
would ſometimes tingle in the ears of their 
maſter, that he ſubmitted himſelf entirely 
to the government of his m——r ; and that 
his late M——y once went ſo far as to pro- 


miſe the Duke of R a ſmall poſt for a 


perſon he had recommended; the vacancy 
was however filled up by Mr. P— in favour 
of his able friend. The Duke took an op- 
portunity of reminding his M——y of his 


promiſe, who frankly acknowledged, \That 


King G— had promiſed it to bis Grace, but 
that King P— had given it to anothir. 
From this time his M—y never attempted 
to nominate for any employment, and P—m, 
with his confederates, were ſecure of. every 
of honour or profit, from Lord CM 
down to the loweſt branch of the EMilſe- 
Office. This deſpotiſm, it is true, they car- 
tried with ſomewhat too high a hand; and it 
were to be wiſhed, for the honour of the 
Whigs, that the general reſignation in one 
day, when the late rebellion was at its criſit, 
did not find a place in the annals of our times. 
Had they not before ſo manifeſtly proved 
their attachment to the h—e of H, their 
enemies might have given ſome groundleſs 


inſinuations not highly favourable of their 


conducted in this happy courſe. It muſt, 
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( i ) 
zeal to the Proteſtant cauſe, and the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment. _ 

All the happy effects of this Jenizecion of 
pierogative are at an end—Your maſter: ap- 
points his own ſervants, and you have lately 
inſtilled ſuch notions of power in him, that 
he thinks he has a right to keep you at his 
elbow, in deſpite of all the repreſentations - 
that have been made againſt you, in deſpite 
of all the hideous characters that have been 
drawn of you, in writing and prints, in deſ- 
pite of all inſinuations to your diſadvantage, 
with regard to your intimacy with the—-—, 
Ein delpite of the Whigs—in deſpite of the 
oppoſition, _ 

This, my Lord, is one of thoſe alarming 
circumſtances, that has raiſed ſo many ene- 
mies to your adm n: had there not been 
a new bridge erected over the Tweed, or had 
not you yourſelf been born in Scotland, 1 
very much queſtion whether you could have 
eſcaped cenſure from the Whigs, as ſoon as 
the fundamental principles which lay for 
ſome time dormant, was ſo complently ma- 
nifeſted. | 

At ſo critical a period, was it not the bigh- 
eſt pitch of imprudence in your Lordſhip to 
{et on foot a negotiation between us and 
France, for bringing about a peace? Was it 
not flying in the face of the oppoſition, wo 
woo the preliminaries at the beginning - 

the 
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the ſeſſion, before the ſupplies for the indi 


ing year were granted ? Could you expect 


them to be ſilently read, without being can- 
vaſſed or criticiſed ? Had we not the negotia- 
tion of the preceding year before us, with 
which we might compare, and at all events 
draw conclufions in favour of the terms of- 
fered in 1761, though then rejected? Had 


we not the ultimatum and the 2 Prfidetis 


to recur to, whereby we might prove that 
a peace would have been more eligible 
laſt year than now? However far advan- 
ced the negotiation might have been, it 
was the higheſt pitch of raſhneſs to divulge 
the ſecret till the cloſe of the ſeſſion, when 
all the buſineſs was over: the members had 


then retited to their ſylvan paſtimes, and 


would have forgot the terms of pacification 
by that time they met again. The curioſity 


of the people would have ſubſided; the worſt 


peace that could have been made, would 
have been but a nine days wonder; the ſup- 
plies for the current year would have been 
abundantly granted, and every thing would 
have been conducted without debate or ani- 
moſit y. ; 
But, as you 150 riſqued” the publication 
of the ſums at this period, every body, in 
and out of doors, will canvas them; every 
body will condemn them. Though the pri- 
_ objeR of the war, that is, aſcertaining 
the 


} 
| 
| 
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the limits of our North American Colonies, 


and ſecuring them from futute incurſions, nu 


more than compaſſed, by our retaining all 


Canada, and that part of Louiſiana, extend- 


ing from the Apalachean mountains to the 
river Miſſiſippi: though we have alſo ac- 


quired and retained Cape Breton, the Dun- 
kirk of America, and key to the Gulph of 
St. Laurence; though we have divided the 
neutral iſlands in our favour, and gaine 

Granada and the Grenadillas therewith ; —— 
added Florida, as a barrier to our continen- 
tial, poſſeſſions in America, have gained the 
liberty of cutting logwood without interrup- 
tion at Honduras and Campeachy, and poſ- 
ſeſs that valuable acquiſition of the ifland of 
Senegal, and therewith the trade of the 

whole tiver of the ſame. name in Aftica: 
no body can diſpute that we have made con- 
ceſſion, greatly inglorious, highly diſhonour- | 
able: it is in vain to urge with your partiſans, 
it is the beſt peace England ever made, and 
cali upon the negotiation of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, to compare the terms of the 
definitive treaty of 1748 with thoſe of 1762. 
Our affairs were then very differently ſituated 
from what they are at preſent; and though 
we had then made ourſelves maſters õf Cape 
Breton, it was our only conqueſt : it is true 
we gave it up, and ſent hoſtages to bind the 
IgE but what was the reſtitution of 


* 
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ele place, compared to that of the valuable 
illands of Martinico and Guadalupe ? As 
the noble Lords who went as ſureties for the. 
execution of that article, they were treated 
with the greateſt , reſpect at Verkalles, and 
not thrown into the Baſtile, as the ſcandalous | 
prints of thoſe times ſuggeſted. 1 
The , advocates for the Ae 7 
great ſtreſs upon our being repaid the chat 
we have been at in ſupporting the French pri- 
ſoners during the war, as an object that Was 
not in the aſk attended to in the former 
iation ; and they take for granted, the 
court of Verſailles giyes up. all claim to the 
captures made before the declaration. of War, 
becauſe no mention is made of them in the 
preliminary articles, though Mr. Buſſy o 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon this point in 1761. 
We, have been repeatedly aſſured from 
various hands, that the preliminaries made 
public do not contain all the terms that were 
ſigned at Fontainbleau the 3d of November, 

and fince ratified ; but that there are ſever 
other. articles kept ſecret, ſome of which 
have, however, tranſpired in the political 
world, and among theſe is the proviſion of 
indemnification we are to make the French 
for the above-mentioned , captures. Some 
inſinuate, that the other ſecret 1 558 regard 
the diſpoſitions that are to take place in fa- 
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of Hungary in Germany; but the more 
ſanguine anti- pacific- inveſtigators infiſt upon 


it, that they relate to other reſtitutions, or 


cefſions that we are to make to France and 
Spain, and which you, my Lord, did not 
dare publickly a voc. 

If this is the caſe, you have made a fine 
piece of work of it indeed; and as ſooner 
or later the nature and tendency of thoſe 
ſecret articles will come out, what do you 
imagine will then be the conſequence— 
There is but one argument that leads me to 
think theſe ſuggeſtions may be premature, 
and that is, if your Lordſhip had intended to 
have dealt thus underhandedly with the peo-— 
ple, it certainly would have occurred to you, 
that there was no reaſon for publiſhing the re- 
ſtitution of Martinico and Guadalupe, or in- 
deed any part of the preliminaries; at leaſt 
till the cloſe of the ſeſſions, when the ſup- 


7 being granted, as in full time of war, 


this indemnification for the French cap- 
tures made before the declaration of war 
had been to take place, you might eaſily 
have drawn it out of the ſurplus of the grants 
for 1763, without the leaſt noiſe being made 
about it. = 

To ſupport the argument, then, we will 
ſappoſe that no other reſtitutions or ceffions 


are to take place, but thoſe mentioned in 
the public preliminaries; are they not ſufficient 


to 
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to ſtigmatiſe this nation for ever as thick- 
ſculled negotiators? Do they not corroborate 
what we have been ſo an rallied upon, 
that, let us gain ever ſo many victories over, 
the French in the field, they always conquer 
us in the cabinet? Not but I think we re- 
tain land and iſlands enough in America; for 
I ſee no likelihood of our ſettling all Canada, 
and that tract of land between our back ſet- 
jements and the Miſſiſſipi, or indeed of what 
ſervice it would be, without we had a mind 
to make our colonies rival the mother-coun- 
try in power and. riches, which many pa- 
triots and politicians have Jong been appre- 
henſive of, before we were in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a great extent of territory. Were land 

the only object of war and conqueſt, we need 
not go ſo far as America ; we have ſome hun- 
. dred miles of good ſoil in Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, which remain uncultivated, for 
no otherreaſon, that I could ever find, except it 
were the want of hands, or a proper ſpirit of 
induſtry being excited amongit the people, 
Either of theſe cauſes will occaſion our new 
acquiſitions in North America remaining a 
deſert. And as to iſlands in America, if we 
had been in want of them, I apprehend the 
Bahamas, ſo numerous, and, I doubt not, 
fruitful, if properly cultivated, would not 


be remained ſo 1 in our poſlefiion, with- 
r 


' 
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out being ſe ſettled, or made any uſe of; by che 
Engliſh. 
|| Hence, my Lord, it will appear the "eſti 
— 14 | tations we have made do not ſo much affect 
11 our intereſt as our honour. It would have 
been glorious for us to have made a peace 

| upon the baſis of an wt! 4 veal It would 

have deterred the French from ever inſulting 

Il | ' us again, and kept all the powers of Europe 
I! | in awe, leſt they ſhould have incurred our 

| 

| 

| 

| 


diſpleaſure, and ſuſtained ſuch loſſes as may 
would have had no hopes of regaining. 

The writers who attempt to ſu pport thy 
meaſured you have purſued, 2 the 
greateſt regard has been paid, in framing the 
'1 . preliminaries in queſtion, to the trade and 
| commerce of Great Britain; that new branches 

| 


are hereby ſtruck out in every quarter of the 
globe, and new channels opened to the re- 


moteſt, and as yet unknown parts of -Ame- 
rica, This they attempt to exemplify in our 
| : acquiſition of Canada, which they affure ſe- 
1 cures us all the fur and beaver trade of that 
1 quarter of the world, and enables us to ſubri- 
cate various branches of manufactures where- 
ii in they enter, at a much cheaper rate than 
| we could before, whereby we ſhall not only 
| | rival all the other commercial powers of Eu- 
in rope in the peltry trade of North America 
= alone, but alſo in all thoſe other manufactures 
SD Whercof they make a patt, by being enabled 


e 
to underſell them at foreign markets. They 
then endeavour to point out the immediate 
advantages reſulting from our being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iland of Senegal, which gives 
us the command of the trade of the whole 
river of that name, and the country adjacent, 
and pretend we ſhall fave near half a million 
yearly in the ſingle article of gum, which 
we uſed to pay to foreigners, beſides the 
negrac, tooth and gold-duſt trades, which 
are. carried on from thence, They then 
ſtretch away to the continent of South Ame, 
rica, and talk loudly of the benefits which 
will accrue to us from the unlimited per- 
miſſion we have obtained of cutting ſog- 
wood at Campeachy and Honduras; a pri- 
vilege we could never before obtain in all 
out treaties with the court of Madrid. Nay, 
they would go as far as Aſia, and have the 
confidence to tell us the advantages we , have 
gained there, and till retain, will enable us 
to rival all the Eaſt India Che! s of Eu- 
rope, as we have ſo compleatly ſecured the 
Nababs intereſt and 73 opinion; ſhave 
deſtroyed the trade of the French thete ſome 
years, notwithſtanding the. teſſitutions made 
them, and as the Dutch are there upon the 
decline, In anſwer to this, it will be only 
neceſſary to obſerve, that out preſent trade to 
Canada is ſo far from being of that im- 
n aac” 
5 1 have 


ns 


n 


have dealt in the peltry of that country, ſince 


we have been poſſeſſed of it, have been loſers, 


reaſon of the full reſolution taken by the 
Hudſon-bay company, to underſell indivi- 


duals in every article they deal in; ſo that 


till ſome regulation i is made. upon this head, 
this trade is not likely to produce the pro- 
miſed happy effects. 

As to our trade to Senegal, it certainly is 
a very advantageous'and lucrative one, and 
will neceſſarily lower the price of printed 
cotton and linens, as ſo great a quantity of 
the gum coming from thence is uſed in 


thoſe manufactures, and as this can now be 


bought at ſo ſmall a proportionate price to 
what we uſed formerly to pay foreigners. But 
asa monopoly of this trade has been promiſed to 
A certain conſiderable dealer, we cannot rea- 
ſonably expect he will have the good of his 
country ſo much at heart, as to preponderate 
againſt his private intereſt, and prevail upon 


him to fell this b at Its preſent low 


Rome! -; 
The privilege of cutting and ſhipping log- 


wood at Honduras and Campeachy, without 
angoyance or interruption, is certainly an ob- 
ject of ſome conſequence to the Welt Indian 


. traders ; but as the point fo much conten- 


n, (which 


ded for under Sir Robert's adm 


to be ſure he could not obtain, any more than 


"rs privilege now granted F of no o ſearch, is 
not 
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not acquieſced to, we imagine this trade will 
not be productive of thoſe great emoluments 
which were at firſt expected from it, as it is 
well known, it is the interloping trade of ne- 
groes to the Spanith main, which are paid for 
in hard dollars, that makes this trade ſo lucra- 


| tive and deſirous. As the Spaniards are per- 


fectly acquainted with this circumſtance atten- 
ding the logwood trade, i it is not to be expec- 
ted they will ever give us a public grant of a 
thing ſo detrimental to them. But the object 
ſtill remains. 


I Qmuſt acknowledge, I believe. our Eaſt 


India company is at this time the moſt opu- 
lent and beſt eſtabliſhed of any in Aſia, and 
that the reduction of Pondicherry, and the 
other French ſettlements there, muſt greatly 
interrupt their trade for ſome conſiderable 
time: but as it has long ſince been a moot 
point, whether our Eaſt India trade, as it is 
now carried on, though of infinite profit to 


individuals, is of any real ſervice to the na- 


tion; ſo, till this is decided, it will be impoſ- 
ſible for me to perceive che advantages we 
can reap, as a people, from our ſucceſſes, and 
the preſent thriving ſtate of our affairs in 
Afia. 


Thus, my Lord, you fee the pretended 


emoluments we are to expect from the ac- 
quiſitions and reſtitutions we make by the 
1 however pompou an appearance they 

may 
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may patade upon paper by the writers of 
your party, loſe the very ſemblance of ad- 


vantages, when per to a cloſe and en 
examen. 
It is evident fun RE T have ſaid, that 
we have more lands in our poſſeſſion than 
we ſhall. people and cultivate, unleſs, with our 
uſual friendſhip and politenefs, we provide 
for the Germans better than their own 
princes and maſters will, and make an emigra- 
tion of ſome thouſand more Palatines to 
America, in furniſhing them with all the ne- 
ceffaries both for their voyage, and future 
ſettlement. This would be but common 
gratitude in us, as we have conquered Americe 
in Germany, to enable the conquerors to re- 
tain their acquiſitions; and who ſo proper as 
a colony of Brandenburghers, who bave fo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves as ſoldiers 
and Proteſtants this war? This would be a 
meaſure highly eligible, if there were not rea- 
fon to fear ſome future ambitious king of 
Pruſſia might diſcover a prior right than us, 
or the French, or the natives, to thoſe lands, 


and ſupport his claim by the Ace his 
ſubjects upon the ſpot. 

Our Sp to Canada, fo for from bein a 
benefit to the nation, appears evidently a loſs 
to individuals, and muſt continue ſo, as long 
as the Hudſon's Bay company are premitted | 


to monopoliſe at one time, and underſell at 
another, 
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another (for finiſter reaſons) the fair and 
open trader, who, without combination, can- 
not long carry on a loſing traffic. | 

The commerce to the iſland of Senegal i is 
of little or no conſequence, as gum, which is 
its principal commodity, can be an article of 
no great import, without it- be to the linnen 
nue 
The privilege granted for cutting and 
carrying away logwood at Honduras will 
only prove an encouragement to a parcel 
of infamous freebooters ſettled there, who 
living a moſt abandoned and profligate life, 
ate a ſcandal to the people from whom they 
are an outcaſt,” 

And as to the advantages the Faſt India 
company will reap from the peace, and the 
preſent flouriſhing Rate of their affairs in Aſia, 
as that is a moſt deſtructive monopoly, drain- 
ing us of our ſilver, both ſpecie and bullion, 
for unwholeſome herbs and crockery + ware, 
ſo the more thriving and extenſive their trade 
is, the more pernicious it muſt W to the 
nation. ; 

After this, my Lord, 1 think your moſt 
zealous advocates for the advantages we gain 
by the preliminaries, muſt be forced to avow 
5 — merely chimerical, whilſt the diſhonour 
ve ſuſtain by making the important reſtitu- 
tionsis and ever will be indelible. Perhaps, my 
Lord, fomeof your partiſansmayaſk, how came 
itthat ſo many of the teſignees ſtill * 
E , 
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ed to remain in poſt. after the preliminaries 
were ſigned, andevenratified? They could not 
be ignorant of their contents, or the ſuppoſed 
diſhonour that is thereby caſt upon the na- 
tion: why then did they not throw up their 
laces upon their ficſt appearance? Can Mr. 

, who was ſo ſtrenuous in recommending 
and defending the preliminaries the day they 
were canvaſſed in. the H—e of C——s, be 
convinced of the difingenuity of his reaſoning, 
or the fallacy of his own arguments ? Or, are 
his eyes opened all of a ſudden by inſpiration, 
which has enabled him to diſcover: the 
ſhamefulneſs and ignominy of the terms? Theſe 
que! ions may be very eaſily anſwered. Mr. 
T'—, nor any other of the reſignees, ſince the 
ſigning of the preliminaries, were then ac- 
quainted with the tenor and drift of the e- 
cret article whoſe dangerous conſequences 
and malignant influence—no true patriot, 
no honeſt man would countenance. 

I am ſorry, my Lord, to make uſe of ſuch 
harſh expreſſions; but I acknowledge the 
good of my country, which I have ſo greatly 
at heart, operating ſtrongly upon me, in the 
heat of argument, an ed word op 
eſcape me. 

Had we carried on the war wich the ſame 
ſpirit that we have theſe three laſt years, 
we might in a ſhort time have made ourſelves 
maſters of all Louiſiana, without being 


cooped 
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cooped up with that narrow boundary the 
Miſſiſippi, poſſeſſed ourſelves of all Cuba, 
St. Domingo and Hiſpaniola, and all the 
Weſt Indian iſlands without exception: then 
made a deſcent upon Terra Firma; and be- 
come maſters of all the Spaniſh provinces in 
South America. Having cut off this reſource 
to the court of Madrid, their forces would 
ſoon have languiſhed, and we might eaſily 
have turned the tables upon the Spaniards in 
favour of the Portugueſe, and ſoon brought 
the firſt under the latter's ſubjection. Hav- 
ing accompliſhed this great point, in favour 
of his moſt Faithful Majeſty, we might bz 
the ſame means, that is, having all the trade 
and treaſures of North and South America 
in our hands, have enabled the King of Pruffia 
to defeat all the wicked deſigus of the Em- 
preſs Queen, and his other enemies againſt 
im and the Proteſtant cauſe. Thirty mil- 
lion of money would purchaſe all the inha- 
bitants of Germany (though by the bye we 
have ſpent forty millions this war there, and 
are now juſt where we ſet out) which might 
ſoon have been brought from the new world ; 
and having furniſhed his Pruſſian Majelty 
with an army of $00,000 effective men, he 
would ſoon have been in a condition to de- 
throne her Imperial Majeſty, and we ſhould 
have had the ſatisfaction to ſee a Proteſtant 
Emperor of our own election. This great 
* E 2 ſtroke 
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ſtroke being effected in favour of the liber- 
ties of Europe, we ſhould then have had 
nothing to do but to attack the Grand Signior, 
dethrone him, and place a Proteſtant Prince 
upon the Ottoman throne. We then might 
have carried our ſucceſsful arms farther Eaſt, 
and in a ſhort time have made ourſelves 
complete maflers of Afia — and then — 
what then? Why, like Alexander, we 
ſhould have mourned we had not more worlds 
to conquer. Fl. | 3 
However romantic this may at firſt ap- 
pear, it muſt have been the neceſſary and in- 
evitable conſequence of having puſhed the 
war with vigour, and not ſubmitted to the 
eſent inglorious terms of pacification. I 
_ but two arguments that can with any 
face be oppoſed to this. The firſt is, that, 
before we had entirely accompliſhed this 
great plan of operations, our national debt 
might have been ſo immenſely increaſed, 
that we could not have been able any way to 
pay the aggregate intereſt, and the nation 
muſt have become abſolutely a bankrupt, 
The ſecond is, that had we ſucceeded to the 
| utmoſt of our wiſhes, and gained every one 
of theſe dominions, 'we could neither have 
defended, or expected to have remained in 
quiet poſſeſſion of them, ſince we muſt have 
excited the jealouſy of all Europe, and even 
our own created Proteſtant Emperor. 


In 


Tn. 29 
12 anſwer to theſe oppoſed arguments, ö 


1 believe it is a received maxim in politics, 
that no people, or ſet of people, either na- 
tives or foreigners, whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſapport a government, will ever as long as 
ſuch their intereſt remains) either directly or 
indirealy undermine it. This being a ſet» 
tled axiom, that even Machtavel could not 
contradict, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
the greater number we — 4 in the fate of 
the nation, ſo many more we eſtabliſnh 
friends to the ſtate. Now, as we have al- 
ready gained the cordiality, in this reſpect, 
of about one million three hundred and ſixty 
thouſand individuals (at a hundred pounds a 
ers and natives, by the national 
debt; if we could increaſe it to three times 
the ſum of 1 36, ooo, ooo l. which it now a- 
mounts to, we ſhould make ſure of the 
greateſt, that is, the richeſt part of Europe, 
as our attached and certain friends; which 
might eaſily be done by purſuing the war for 
only twenty years, —a belligerant period of no 
great extent, conſidering the forty years war 
we ofien read of in * annals of Branden- 
burg. With reſpect to the intereſt of the 
— debt, if that ſhould amount to more 
than we could conveniently pay in ſpecie, 
which it t might eaſily do upon theſe a i 

SP 
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les, conſidering we are only reckoned to 
3 about twelve millions in all Great 
Britain; it would be neceſſary to create a 
ſufficient number of additional Bank bills, 
and other paper which fully an- 
ſwer the intent of ſpecie, are more portable 
to individuals, and ſeſs burthenſome to the 
ſtate. And, if it ſhould ever be though ex- 
pedient to pay off the national debt, not with 


a ſpunge, we have always projectors in fuch 
numbers to aſſiſt us, that the thing might be 


done by calculation in a fortnight. SOTO 


will throw as many figures upon paper, as 
will fill a ſheet in an inſtant, dag: in another 
divide them into ſo many parts, that there 
will ſcarce be left a ſhilling in the pound— 
and Maſy's ſliding rule will multiply them 
into farthings, before we know whether they 
are pounds, ſhillings or petice.—Such ge- 
niuſes are - uſeful to a tate; I wonder they 
do not meet with gre er encouragement. 
As to the ſecond objection, when once we 
had made ourſelves maſters of all America, 


Afia, and I might throw in Africa, 'with the 


connexions and poſſeſſions we. ſhould then 
have in Europe; we certainly ſhould be a 
match for all the Princes of Europe leagued 


together, and, in deſpite of all jealouſy and 
envy at our ſucceſs, they would find it — 
true intereſt to keep in with us, leſt we 
a 4a we had ſerved = 

other 
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other three parts of the world: ſo that 
France, Spain, Ruſſia, and even the Pro- 
teſtant Emperor himſelf, not wi 
as craving and etiterprizing - ſpirit, 
glad to court our friendſhip, F not pay us 
9 The difficulty of and de- 
fending theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, I 3 
is not ſo eaſily got over but as we m 
embody the militia of Africa, e ft 
trained- bands of Aſia, if neceſſity ſhould re- 
quire, by incorporating a few of our regulars 
with, and eſtabliſhing a. proper diſcipline in 
thoſe quarters, this obſtacle would not be in- 
ſurmountable ; eſpecially as our continental 
friends, ever ready at emigration, would flock ' 
thither in ſhoals upon the leaſt encourage- 
ment. The Germans would certainly be 
glad of any other country, ſince they will 


not defend their own, without being paid for. 


it by foreigners, who . no intereſt in 
their protection. : 
Our miſſing of. theſe - great t and extenfive 
conqueſts may, my * 5 be looked upon 
amongſt the moſt ſtriking diſadvantages of 
patching up this raſh. and precipitate peace. 
It is true, they cannot be conſidered as more 
than negative diſadvantages, whilſt the be- 
nign influence and bleſſings of — 
are ſure and permanent 
manufactures, cheriſhing our trade, and cir- 
culating our riches to every corner of the 
iſland 3 


ng Our 


6 
mand; but then, how fat greater would . 
been this circulation ; how much more ex- 
tenſive would have been our exports ! and how 
ſtill more flouriſhing would have been our 
commerce to every quarter of the globe. 
It were needleſs to labour at any argument 
to evince this; common ſenſe muſt at the 
firſt glance prove it to every man's under- 
ſtanding; and if the members of the oppo- 
fition ſhould be hard driven to aſſign a reaſon 
for their reſignations and attack upon your 
Lordſhip's adm — n, they may always 
have recourſe to this invincible and ſolid ar- 
gument, the negative loſs of all Afia, Africa, 
South America, and the remainder of the 
Weſt Indian iſlands. 15 
Il believe, my Lord, you will labour un- 
der no ſmall difficulty, when called upon, as 
doubtleſs you will be, by public inquiry into your 
adm n, to vindicate this part of your 
conduct; not to mention ſuch other points 
of malverſation as I have already cited. In 
this dilemma, I think the moſt friendly ad- 
vice that can be given you, would be to re- 
tire from power and employment, into the 
moſt ſequeſtered part of Scotland, and there, 
by a recluſe and — life, make all the 
atonement in your power for the manifold 
ſins and crimes you have been guilty of to- 
wards G—d, yaw 8— n, and one Nation. 
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let ourſelves be appointed to any place, The - hf 


ever important, however : lucrative, L ;The 10 8 
preſent oppoſition avos the a POOR, a 
and acts upon the — 
plan of all the, great, oppoſitions finee the £; . 
vaolution hô having nothing but the real good 
af their country at heart, could never be 8 ble 
by perſonal intereſt, deluded by profits, or 3 
Cadced by titles; it would therefore be-truit- FP 
leſs to attempt ſilencinng us by & ribbon. or A, Th 
| —we. ſoar. above ſuch mean influence. hee? 
It is publickly reportec 
ſhip intends, to uſe your intereſt to take off 
tze late eee Tak pare o burthen- | 
ſome to the poorer ſort o e ticu=, 
lacy labourers, to whom. i it deb 1 1 550 * 
nouriſhment, in order to lay it upen 
article that is nat, ſo immediately connected 
with the neceſſarigs,of, the working part of 
the. nation, Indeed it is ſaid hat yout Lord-. p 
ihip ſtrenvouſly op ed this tax at the tines 
of its being laid ane Frpegfenting, the horde 
| ſhip it would be to the mechanical world þ agg 
Was inclined to produge the fum reguized by, 
an additional impoſt eee and. meſaiſts, 
_ articles. of Joxury 0 gere 4. but er 
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for ſome private e this! was. te 
jected. Doubtleſs, this popular micaſure, 
your Lordſhip has been excited to, in order, 
if poſſible, to wean the publick from that | pre- 
judice and diſguſt they have to you and your 
adm n: but can it be believed that the 
people of England will ever approve the con- 
duct of a Scotebman, when even his fellow 
countrymen, and thoſe of ſome rapk in the 7 
ſtate, unite againſt him, not through any per- 
ſonal pique, private reſehtment, difeppolnted 
ambition, or in the expectation of "oppoſing 
themſelves into power or office ; but merely 
and fincerely for the good of their country, 
which they have ſo tenaciouſly at heart, and 
to "fruſtrate ſuch dangerous and deſtructive 
meaſures as your Lordſhip has lately purſued, 
and I have taken upon myſelf thus to expoſe \ 
in vindicating the conduct of the members of 
the preſent glor;/ous O | 
If this ſhoald any way look like an 16 
knowledgment, that it were poſſible for' a 
Scetchman to be honeſt and patriotic, and 
ſuch a conceſſion were to be made in fayour 
of the four Scotch Members of the oppo- 
ſition; it would be neceſſary to obſerve at the 
ſame time, they are the only exception to 
the general opinion ſo univerſally and juſtly ; 
entertained of that nation. | 
It were almoſt unneceſſaty at this time to 


remind your Lordihip, of what has been ſo 
often 


1 
* and loudly complained of by every 

Engliſhman and Hibernian, who has been 

diſappointed of promotion during this war: 
1 mean the ſtriking partiality in favour.of the 
Scotch. This object alone, one would have 
ues. ſhould have prompted you to. have 
rſued the war at all events, till ſuch time 
had amply and compleatly provided 
for all your friends, on the other ſide of the 
Tweed. I ſay, my Lord, from this conſi- 
deration, one would have imagined, a French 
and Spaniſh war would have been the moſt 
Eligible meaſure for the ſecurity and ſupport 
of your adm n, though additional ſup- 
plies had been ever ſo difficult to raiſe, and 
though honourable terms of accommodation 
had been offered on the part of the bellige- 
rant powers. It is true even tben, you never 
would have been able to gain over the four 
Scotch members of the oppoſition, but per- 
haps ſome indirect method might have been 
found to have ſoftened their reſentment, by 
providing for ſome of their friends and rela- 
tions in the army and navy. This may in- 
deed, my Lord, be looked upon as a great over- 
ſight in your politics, at a time you ſhould have 
taken every poſſible Rep to inſure your totter- 
ing power, eſpecially amonſt your fellow coun- 
trymen, whoſe oppoſition muſt convey a very 
unfavourable idea of your conduct and de- 


+ gh Such miſtaken policy was a ſure pre- 
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ſage of the blunders and inattention to our 
proper intereſt which'we were to expect at 
the hands of ſuch a ſtateſman in the been 
of a peace. 
| As this grievous Colt is now in a 


great meaſure at an end, by reaſon of the _ 


aciic meaſures that are taking place: fo 
we are rather led to conſider the conſequences 
of your not more amply purſuing it, than 
to manifeſt our reſentment at your former 
partiality; a partiality ſo great, that we have 
always ſeen Scotch troops employed upon 
the moſt arduous and dangerous enterprizes, 
whereby you furniſhed them with' an oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing their courage and vigilance 
in ſo ſtriking a manner, as to give colour to 
many promotions, which looked like a recom- 
pence for their paſt ſervices. By theſe glorious 
occaſions, you enabled them to riſque their 
lives in purſuit of honour and preferment, 
which many Engliſh and Triſh officers, for 
want of theſe JEvour avi CR, 19525 

not gain. 

As this channel of national partiality is 
now ſtopped, we mult expect to ſee it Son £0 
in other courſes : all Canada, will perhaps, 
be ſettled by Scotchmen, eſpecially if the 
Engliſh ſhould not chuſe to flock 3 in 
numbers ſufficient to people and cultivate ſo 
cold and extenſive a country: we may ex- 


you to ſee half a 3 more new bridges 
erected 
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erected over the Tweed All foreign Coffs 
Prohibited, and nothing but Scotch allowed 


to be taken, even at court; nor need we 


be ſurpriſed if her - ſhould appear the 
next Unch-da „in plaid colour filk, to make 
it a reigning fa aſhion ; or that a jaunt to Edin- 
burgh ſhould be as common as one to. Kew. 
One of the writers on our fide. of the queſ- 


tion, has indeed, . ſuggeſted, that if things 
a 


went on ſo ſwimingly for a few years in 

vour of Scotland, we might expect to ſee a 
Royal Palace built there for the fixed reſi- 
dence of the court; but a I cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf, will take place any time theſe 


ten years, conſidering the preparations , that 


muſt be previouſly. made. 

The writer of the North Briton, our fa- 
vourite author, has ſo amply and decently 
evinced the political tenets of the preſent 
Tories (in one of his late diſquiſitions *) that 


it is matter of wonder and aſtoniſhment. to 


me, how they will ever be able to anſwer 
him, or henceforward hold up their heads. 


He has clearly proved, that they N 


certainly have joined the rebels, both i 

1715 and 174 5, if their courage had hs 
equal to their affection for the Pretender. 
Another reaſon might, I think, with due 
ſubmiſſion to that learned writer, be aſſigned, 


is, that their regimentals were not ready 
in time, by reaſon of the number of 


4" a jour ney- 
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N 
journeymen taylors then employed in bearing 
arms. They would, nevertheleſs, certainly 
have marched to join the rebels in 1745, if 
their arms and ammunition had not been fc 
opportunely ſeized in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
Playhouſe. It is, however, a happy conſi- 
deration, that they have not courage ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport their evil deſigns in the field ; 


as, however deep their political machinati- - 


ons may be, however notorious their princi- 
mes __ at gy nant and 5 Te 
their body, their poltroonery will always ke 
them in due fabjeRtion, a 7 OV 
There is one circumſtance, which the 
North Briton has in this Portrait of the mo- 
dern Tories, ſo nicely touched upon, that no- 
thing but the pencil of fo great a maſter, 
could fo judiciouſly have hit off; I mean the 
entire reformation of the political principles 
of the Tories, during Mr. P—"s adm——n. 
He does not, indeed, aſſign any reaſon for 
this extraordinary temporary change, which 
clearly evinces the Tories are attached to 
men and not meaſures. F 
I may, indeed, be aſked, ſince this writer 
has ſo amply proved all the Tories rank Ja- 
cobites, and every one of them deſitous of 
bringing in the Pretender; how came it that 
knowing by experience, and convinced of their 
principles, we ever united with them in the 
{ame adm— n, in the purſuit of the fame 


„„ | ; 
objects, in ſupport of the ſame Prince? In 
anſwer to this, let it be remembered, that it is 
not individuals but expedients we oppoſe. In 
one word, wechimed in with the Tories till the 
loſs of Newfoundland (which ſo greatly ſlurtrd 
the reputation of the Scotch M t) till their 
avowed arbitrary tenets, which I have already 
mentioned, became manifeſt, and the pre- 
ſent inglorious peace took place. 

I have not in this place inſiſted upon the 
negative diſadvantages we ſuſtain by a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms in _ four quarters of the 
was or the 1 of ingratitude we 
ſhall lay under a — Europe, for having 
brought the King of Pruſſia into this war, 
and left him in the lurch without attending 
to thoſe glorious motives—the | of 
_ Prateſtamiſm in the empire, and the ballance 
of power, in purſuit of which we have ſo 
zealouſly. raiſed our national debt to 136 
millions. By this one ſtep we have given 
up all future pretence to determine the 
quarrels of the princes of Germany, a 
privilege we have never yielded to any other 
wer ſince the revolution.— This claim, 
which we have ſupported for almoſt a cen= - 
tury at the price of ſo much blood, and trea- 
ſure; which we have hitherto conſidered as 
much our birth-right as the ſovereignty of the 
| ſea, we have thus ingloriouſly yielded, thus 
puſilanimouſly given up. === 
If after this, ny Lord, you thould not be 
con- 
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convinced, of the upright motives, which 
have influenced the preſent Whig oppoſition 
of the impracticability of ever regaining 
their affection, or re-uniting with them+-if you 
ſhould not be convinced o the impropriety, 
diſadvantage, and danger, (to ſay no worle) 
of: thel eading rule of your admin —n, in 
granting your 8 n the full liberty of nam- 
ing his own ſervants, and keeping them in 
power as long as they pleaſe—if his uncon- 
ſtitutional prerogative (never before allowed 
any prince of the houſe of H t upon the 
Eritiſh throne) ſhould: not appear to you in 
its moſt glaring and baneful light—if you 

ſhould not be convinced of the rer = 
the terms of the preſent peace, with the ſecret 
articles ſuppreſſed to public eyes: in a word, 

if your Lordſhip, ſhould not, N 
upon your reading this, inſiſt upon reſigning 
your employments, that more able, faithfut 
and popular Mrs may take the reins of 
government into their hands; you. muſt be 
callous to all conviction, blind to your, own 
perſonal ſecurity, and reſolved to com plete the 
ſacrifice of the nation, So that, if it were 
not impoſſible, it would be fruitleſs in me 
to urge theſe points any ſtronger, or diſplay 
the contraſt of your and former adm — ns. 
But, being convinced of the force of my rea · 
ſoning, and the likelihood there is of 10 on 


1 es my OR : SH myſelf 
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